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PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


INTRODUCTION 
HELEN NANcE* 


Illinois State Normal University has been preparing elementary 
teachers since 1857. As the University directs its attention toward the 
second century of teacher education it seems most appropriate that 
an issue of Teacher Education should be written by members of the 
Division of Elementary Education. 

Many changes have taken place in the elementary school since 
the 1857 origin of teacher education at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. These changes have been in the following areas: 


Purposes of the elementary Supervision and administration 
school policies 

Understanding of child de- Books and supplementary ma- 
velopment terials 

Approaches to learning In-service education 

Curriculum design Teachers’ salaries 

Planning of instruction Buildings and physical plant 

Processes of instruction School finance 

Classroom organization Community life 

Evaluation of pupil progress Parent and lay participation 

Evaluation of school programs in schoo] affairs 

Number of children enrolled Teacher preparation 


Because of these numerous changes in the elementary school, it 
is essential that the Division of Elementary Education continuously 
examine its curriculum for purposes of improving both its teacher- 
education program and its contributions to in-service education pro- 
grams throughout the state. The professional experiences gained by 
students during their four years at Illinois State Normal University 
should be reflected in public school classrooms if the teacher-educa- 
tion program is effective in meeting the needs of boys and girls in 
the classrooms of the elementary school. Therefore, the improve- 
ment of teaching in Illinois elementary schools depends on both 
an effective preservice program and an active and stimulating in- 
service education program. 


The elementary-education staff recognizes that the preparation 
of elementary school teachers involves more than training in teach- 
ing the Three R’s. The preparation of elementary school classroom 
teachers has evolved into the education of teachers who understand 
children—their growth and development, needs, capacities, experi- 


*Professor of Education and Director of the Division of Elementary 
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ences, interests, and how they learn effectively. Utilization of the 
Three R’s within a child’s experiences becomes an integral part of 
his growth and development during many and varied purposeful 
experiences. The elementary-education staff has developed a list of 
competencies needed by classroom teachers which should aid in 
evaluating the professional experiences offered in the elementary 
curriculum. These competencies are included in the following group 
ol concepts: 

1. Knowledge and application of child growth and development 

Citizenship traits and practices 

3. Ability to help children live democratically 

4. Teacher-pupil planning 

5. Group planning and evaluation 

6. Development of creative and aesthetic expression 

7. Utilization of the most effective principles of learning 

8. Emphasis upon functional use of the Three R’s 

9. School improvement programs 

10. Knowledge and use of community resources 

11. Improvement of school-community relations 

12. Professional growth 

The Division of Elementary Education hopes that the profes- 
sional experiences offered to students preparing to become elementary 
school teachers may be evaluated in terms of this group of concepts. 
Continuous examination should aid the elementary staff to plan 
and revise the professional offerings in the elementary curriculum. 

The articles in the first half of this issue of Teacher Education 
relate the professional educational offerings in the four-year teacher- 
education program at Illinois State Normal University. Each article 
includes guided experiences with children in the laboratory schools as 
a vital aspect of the four-year teacher-education program. 


OBSERVATIONS AS FRESHMEN 


Rose BuEHLER* 


Freshman observations include a variety of experiences. Obser- 
vations as a type of professional laboratory experience begin during 
the first semester of the freshman year when all students have a 
course in Introduction to Teaching. Opportunities for an overview 
of the total school program, observations of children, and procedures 
of skillful teaching are presented in the Thomas Metcalf Elemen- 
tary School, Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School, and 
Fairchild Hall. These guided observations, and class conferences with 
the supervising teachers following group observations, serve to ac- 
quaint the student with the curriculum, specific age groups at work, 
and special services for exceptional children. Possibilities for indi- 
vidual observation include, among others, student assembly experi- 
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ences, playground periods, library activities, bulletin board displays, 

and exhibits of creative expressions of children at different stages 

of growth and development. 

A committee of supervisors from the laboratory schools and 
instructors of University courses compiled suggestions for effective 
group and individual observation techniques to obtain better under- 
standing among those concerned. The following items are represen- 
tative of the group thinking.' 

The laboratory school offers to the students and faculty members 
an opportunity to observe skillful teaching and to study children as they 
carry forward their various activities. The value to be derived from 
observation depends to no small degree upon the cooperation among 
those concerned; namely, student, instructor, supervising teacher, and 
children. Each has something to contribute and something to learn from 
the experience. To help the observer understand his part in the situa- 
tion, the following suggestions are made: 

1. Have a purpose in making the observation and keep this in mind. 

Secure the data which is pertinent to your purpose. 

. Follow the work attentively, making some effort to anticipate 
what is to happen next. Study alertly what is done and why it 
is done. 

3. During the observation period the attitude of the observer should 
be that of a teacher who at any moment may be called upon to 
assume responsibility for the class activity. Put yourself in the 
teacher’s place. 

4. A discussion in which students, instructor, and supervising 
teacher participate will follow the observation, This is your 
opportunity to raise questions with both instructor and super- 
vising teacher relative to the class activity observed. Do not let 
your questions or problems go undiscussed. It is also an oppor- 
tunity for instructor and supervising teacher to present their 
problems. Frequently the discussion is a rich opportunity for 
growth for all who participate. Particularly is this the case when 
the discussion is frank, impersonal, and carried forward with 
sympathetic and professonal attitudes. 

5. In observing as an individual, ask questions about anything you 
desire to know concerning the lesson. Merely to sit through a 
class and leave without knowing what relation that period has 
to one that preceded it or to others that are to follow deprives 
the observation of much of its value. Ask the supervisor in charge 
or the student teachers, either before or after the class, any 


nm 


questions that puzzle you. 


The professional relationships between the laboratory schools and 
the Division of Elementary Education are well established and serve 
to induct the freshman into the work of his chosen profession. 


1 Suggestions for Group and Individual Observations, Illinois State Normal 
University, Mimeographed. 
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Community agencies provide opportunities for observation of 
recreation groups, community centers, public clinics, nursery schools, 
and public schools. School buses are available for excursions into 
the community, and arrangements are made for these special pur- 
poses. Observations are carefully planned and adequately supervised 
to promote the optimum value from the experiences. The use of 
observation as a means of understanding children and the develop- 
mental tasks they face in learning to live in our culture is a tech- 
nique of child study that begins in the freshman year. 

Observations of promising practices in elementary schools and 
other community agencies are supplemented through the use of edu- 
cational films and film strips. Examples of good school buildings 
and grounds, functional equipment, and instructional materials are 
presented and evaluated. Illustrations of teachers, administrators, 
and parents working together in order to provide good learning 
experiences for all the people in their community-schools are readily 
accessible through these current audio-visual aids. 

In Milner Library, additional opportunities for observations are 
provided in the Publishers’ Exhibit room. Recent publications of ele- 
mentary textbooks furnished by leading publishers, illustrated pam- 
phlets, periodicals, curriculum guides, as well as other books, are ex- 
amined. All of these activities make a direct contribution to the learn- 
ing process of the student, and these are functional in the observation 
experiences by the freshmen as they are gradually introduced to effec- 
tive ways of teaching. 


CHILD STUDY AS SOPHOMORES 
Leo EAsTMAN* 


In the introductory course in education each student has had 
an opportunity to view groups of children at different grade levels. 
During the sophomore year each elementary major is expected to 
complete a Child Study. This Child Study is an integral part of the 
course in Child Growth and Development. 

The four objectives of this study as outlined by the Elementary 
Education Department are the following: 

1. To increase the student’s understanding of children—their 
needs, interests, and individual differences: 

2. To acquaint the student with different instruments to use in 
child study; 

3. To help the student understand how the many and varied 
classroom experiences contribute to the development of the 
child; 

4. To make the student aware of the values of recorded ob- 
servations of child behavior. 


* Assistant Professor of Education 
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From the students’ point of view in assimilating and record- 
ing materials, the material can best be recorded by thinking in terms 
of the five areas—social, emotional, mental, physical, and home life. 
The interrelationship of these areas is emphasized in the course Child 
Growth and Development. 


In beginning the Child Study the prospective teacher is assigned 
to a classroom at the level in which he chooses to teach, that is, 
primary, middle grades, or upper grades. The student then visits the 
classroom, observing with the thought in mind of selecting a specific 
child to be used in making the Child Study. Generally two or three 
students are tentatively selected. The final selection is made after 
consultation with the supervisor of that grade. 


The prospective teacher now concentrates his or her observations 
upon the selected child. Contact with the child is not made immediat- 
ly, but is made in a non-directive manner as the opportunity presents 
itself. The student is expected to observe and study the child in many 
situations. 

Concerning an understanding of the social development of a 
child, prospective teachers should study the child’s adjustment to 
the group, adjustment to close friends, and adjustment in the home. 
His social adjustment in the school is noted in early classroom ob- 
servation, but his social adjustment outside the school requires other 
techniques. An interview with the child is one of the simplest methods 
and is often used. However, the interview can be more effective if the 
child is invited to accompany the prospective teacher to have a coke, 
or soda, or by inviting him to a motion picture, or to a party. This 
type of visitation is even more meaningful when several go together, 
making it possible to observe the inter-action among like-aged young- 
sters. Sociograms are also used to point out the social inter-action 
within the group and the individual’s position within that social group. 

The second part of the Child Study is the child’s emotional 
background and development. As in the social aspects, many emo- 
tional aspects are recognized by observation. To discover the child’s 
underlying emotional problems, such techniques as administering 
personality tests or using results of recorded personality tests are re- 
lied upon. Another technique, asking the child what he would wish 
for if he could have three wishes, may uncover some of the child’s 
thoughts. These wishes are then discussed with the youngster and 
some tentative insights can be gained. Visits to the home often are 
revealing in the area of emotional development of the child. 

The third area, mental development, is obtained in a large mea- 
sure from the available permanent records in the classroom or school 
office. The study of these records serves several purposes. In addi- 
tion to gaining a better understanding of a child the students learn 
about cumulative records, tests, and test interpretation. In this area 
the student discovers the child’s ability, his achievement, and how 
closely correlated these two areas are. 
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In the fourth area, physical, much of this material again is 
studied in the permanent records. Medical records, health charts, 
teeth checks, eye and hearing conditions, are noted from the records. 
Physical defects, if any, are discovered and the student is able to see 
the relationship of the child’s placement in the room, and his duties 
and responsibilities in the room in relation to the defects. 

The fifth area, the home life of the child, is studied throuugh 
visitations to the home or the child’s neighborhood. It is hoped that 
the student will have an opportunity to visit with the parent or 
parents of the child and obtain the attitudes, aspirations, and rela- 
tionships among the family members. A visit to the home also suggests 
the child’s emotional, social, mental, and physical aspects of his 
personality. 

At the beginning of the Child Study, the student formulates ob- 
jectives, then summarizes the data which he collected, and finally 
makes tentative recommendations for additional services that would 
produce optimum development in the child. 

Both the supervisor of the child and the university instructor 
examine the Child Study materials and both point out deficiencies, 
misinterpretations, or improvements which might be made in ade- 
quately understanding a child. 

Throughout this entire Child Study all materials collected are 
compared to the characteristics and needs for a child of that age. 
Information about how children grow and develop is gathered 
through supplementary reading material. In this way a student de- 
velops an understanding of individual differences among children. 
These individual differences are in areas of emotional, social, phy- 
sical, and mental development of children. 


PARTICIPATION AS JUNIORS 


EvizABETH RuSsSELL* 


Until recently at Illinois State Normal University, most pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences prior to the course in Student Teach- 
ing were limited to observation and individual child study. For the 
last few years, considerable experimentation has been undergone in 
providing active participation in professional laboratory experiences 
before student teaching. The program now gives students an oppor- 
tunity to have specific contacts with children during each of the 
four years of preparation for teaching. As freshmen, the students 
observe children in all grades from kindergarten through grade eight. 
This observation is done in conjunction with a course in Introduc- 
tion to Teaching which is required of all freshmen. As a sopho- 
more in a course in Child Growth and Development, the student 
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observes in each grade group and prepares and presents an indivi- 
dual child study. As a junior taking the elementary curriculum 
course for elementary majors, the student spends a minimum of 
twenty hours with a group of youngsters as a participant in either 
a campus laboratory school or a public school. During the senior year 
student teaching is done in either a campus laboratory school or a 
public school. 


It is believed that participatory experiences are needed in the 
junior year to integrate the total program and give continuous 
contacts with the laboratory schools for all four years of professional 
preparation. In this way the students will have an increasing under- 
standing of children and will be more ready for student teaching. 
Furthermore, the work of the university classes will be more mean- 
ingful and the laboratory school program will be integrated with all 
aspects of the professional program. 

Participatory experiences were added experimentally as a part 
of this basic course in elementary education without reducing the 
requirements of the course and without giving additional credit. 
This course is sectioned according to interests (Early Childhood, 
Middle-Grade, and Upper-Grade) and covers the curriculum for the 
elementary school. Specifically, this includes the teaching of language 
arts, social studies, arithmetic, and science. 

The program is organized in this manner. The student indicates 
his first, second, and third choices of grade and school desired for 
participation. Students are advised to choose different grades and 
schools for child study, participation, and student teaching, if pos- 
sible, in order to broaden their experiences in preparation for teach- 
ing. The teacher of the junior course makes the assignments for par- 
ticipation after consultation with supervising teachers and after 
considering the student choices. Soon after the assignments are 
made, the supervisors, participants, and teachers have a group meet- 
ing to discuss the purposes of the program, problems encountered 
by former groups, experiences considered most valuable by previous 
students, and ways of mecting individual needs of the students. 

The teacher of the course assumes responsibility for getting 
the student ready for participation. Suggestions are given as to how 
to get started and how to get the most out of the experiences. 

The student and supervising teacher plan the hours of parti- 
cipation around the student’s program. Each student participates 
in the classroom of his choice from twenty to thirty-four hours for 
the semester. 

The supervising teachers study the readiness and development 
of the participant and adjust the participation activities to individual 
needs and abilities. With some individuals the experiences may be 
limited mainly to helping with routine classroom duties, while other 
students will be ready for assuming much more responsibility in 
working with groups of children. 
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These are sorne of the experiences frequently included in the 
participation program: giving remedial instruction, supervising play- 
ground and lunchroom activities, reading or telling stories, check- 
ing papers and workbooks, supervising individual work periods, 
helping children prepare bulletin boards, aiding in record keeping, 
doing housekeeping jobs, helping administer tests, preparing in- 
structional materials, having individual conferences, assisting in 
planning, and aiding in the supervision of children on field trips. 

The participant is asked to keep a record, and an evaluation, of 
his total participation experiences. This record, which is given to 
the teacher, lists his experiences as to frequency, difficulty, and value, 
and includes a general evaluation. Oftentimes, a student adds a 
detailed description and evaluation of an experience which he con- 
siders of most value. Four 1954 experiences have been described by 
these junior students, as follows. 


Giving a Talk on Hawaii 


I was very nervous at first. The room seemed stuffy. 
I was tongue-tied and a thousand eyes seemed to look at me. 
I talked about the government, food, climate, topography, 
flowers, weather, sports, clothing, statehood, and harmony be- 
tween the races living there. I gave illustrations on the black- 
board, drew a map of the Hawaiian Islands, and wrote down 
some Hawaiian words. 

When the question-and-answer period began, one student 
asked if I could say something Hawaiian, so I gave them the 
Territory's motto, This was my most valuable experience, as it 
gave me the confidence I need when facing an audience and in 
conducting a question-and-answer period. 

Olivia Chung 


Assisting Individual Students in Reading 


I think that the highlight of my experiences was the assis- 
tance of individual children in their reading. This took place 
in the library. I was asked to help a different child each day 
that we came to the library. 

The children discussed the books they had read at home and 
then each got another book. After this I would take one of 
the children to a table and have him read to me. I was made 
conscious of some of the problems that children incur during 
their reading hours. Some of the words that were easy for some 
children were very hard for others. I was able to see how wide 
the range of reading ability can be in one class. 

I especially liked this activity because I was closer to the 
child and I lost my feeling of nervousness. I saw the impor- 
iance and need of individual help and was able to sight many 
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individual differences. Also, this activity helped the children 
become better acquainted with me. This gave me the feeling 
of being part of the group. 

I learned a lot from this activity and it rates highest 
with me. 


Henrietta Washington 


Taking a Trip to the Farm 


It was hard to choose the experience that was most valu- 
able to me. I finally decided our trip to the farm to see the sheep 
sheared was good experience in taking children on an excursion 
as well as giving me a broadening experience. I had never seen 
sheep sheard and I was as interested in the process as I was in 
watching the children and answering their questions. After tak- 
ing a trip like this one, it was easier for me to think of tak- 
ing my own class on field trips some day. 

Of course most of the work on the teacher’s part was done 
before I got there because she had to make all the arrange- 
ments. I felt that I was of some help to the teacher. Some of 
the children lagged behind and needed to be hurried. They 
walked in twos and behaved very well. It was easy to see that 
they had their instructions beforehand. 

The children looked upon me as a teacher and wanted to 
walk and talk with me. I don’t think I'll ever forget this ex- 
perience and if I can’t take my class to see sheep sheared 
I can at least tell them about this. 


Joan Schaffer 


Reading Stories to the Class " 

My most valuable experience was reading stories to the 
children. I had the opportunity to do this three times. The first 
time I was very nervous. I hoped I had picked a good story 
that all the children would like. When the story was finished, all 
the children were enthusiastic and asked many questions. 
The second time I read, I had a hard time holding the book 
where all of the childen could see the pictures. That story 
wasn’t as good as the first one, but the children seemed to enjoy 
it anyway. The third time I read a story, it was very good. 
When the story was over, it was hard to get the children to 
be quiet. The story was about animals and all the children were 
telling about all the animals they knew and what these animals 
did. 

In this activity I learned how a teacher must motivate her 
students before reading the story. While reading the story, the 
book must be held in such a manner that all the children may 
see the pictures. The teacher's voice must be clear and pleasant. 
When the story is over, questions may be asked to get the chil- 
dren’s reactions to the story. 

Martha Parker 
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The class groups summarize and evaluate the total participa- 
tion program and make suggestions for its improvement. Following 
are summaries of evaluations given by five class groups in Early 
Childhood Education and Middle-Grade Education comprising 
about one hundred and twenty students. 


Value of Participation in Preparation for Teaching 


Summary of opinions of students in two classes, second semester, 


1954-1955 


Knowledge of children 
a) Learned about child development at the kindergarten 


level 
b) Learned characteristics of eight-, nine-, and ten-year-old 
children 


c) Gained a clearer picture of the development of children’s 
interests and abilities 

d) Discovered there are many differences in motor coordi- 
nation, attention span, physical growth, and creativeness 


of children 


. Individual differences 


a) Observed differences in children skipping, marching, and 
hopping 

b) Obtained better understanding of how children differ 

c) Developed realization that each child is an individual 
and must be treated as one 

d) Gained some help in working with handicapped children 


. Duties of the teacher 


a) Became aware of the different activities a teacher must 
carry on at the same time 

b) Acquired an excellent picture of the teacher, his duties, 
and his rewards 

c) Learned some of the manual tasks connected with teach- 
ing 

d) Noticed the importance of good working relationships 
between classroom teacher, special teacher, and parents 

e) Noted the importance of teacher-teacher relations 

f) Gained a better idea of what teaching is like 


. Techniques in teaching 


a) Observed the importance of giving a child a feeling of 
success 

b) Saw the value of praise 

c) Observed some good techniques to use in teaching 

d) Learned to help a child listen effectively 

e) Observed the reading problems of children and ways to 


help them 
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f) Saw how children are grouped 

g) Obtained a better understanding of how to apply theories 
to actual situations 

h) Had an opportunity to use some knowledge from various 
courses 

i) Learned how to make self a part of the group in teaching 


. Discipline problems 


a 


Acquired ideas of effective ways to stop or control cer- 

tain problems 

b) Saw place of rules in group control 

c) Became aware of the number of individual problems that 
arise in a classroom 

d) Gained knowledge of behavior of children 

e) Noticed effect on behavior when teacher is absent 

f) Learned how to gain attention of whole group and not 

talk over voices 


. Materials of instruction 


a) Gained ideas for bulletin boards and art activities 
b) Learned more about equipment needed and how to care 
for it 


. Organization of program 


a) Saw need for flexible program to allow for circumstances 
that come up 

Became acquainted with organization of the school day, 
and the type of activities included in the day’s program 
Gained a better understanding of classroom schedule 
Observed how two grades work together 


Interest in teaching 

a) Strengthened certainty of desire to be a teacher 
b) Became inspired to teach 

c) Gained the true flavor of teaching 

d) Acquired a feeling of ability to be a teacher 

e) Gained firm conviction as to philosophy of teaching 
f) Developed a readiness for student teaching 

«) Became more at ease with a group of children 

h) Gained a feeling of self-confidence 


Summary of Evaluation of Participation Experiences 


Two classes. first semester, 1954-1955 


Experiences receiving a value rating of one* 
a) Frequency 3— 
Did some specific teaching 


*Rating of one indicates highest value 
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Assisted with lesson plans 
Read to whole class 
Prepared a quiz 
Helped children make different things 
Supervised on playground 
Helped give a party for children and prepare one for 
parents 
b) Frequency 2— 
Had conference with supervisor 
Participated in mothers’ meeting 
c) Frequency 1— 
Gave individual help 
Played with children 


Supervised in lunchroom 


. Experiences receiving a value rating of two 


a) Frequency 3— 

Supervised individual work period 

Helped give tests 

Gave interest inventory 

Kept record of weight and height 

Took field trip 

Did manuscript writing for a chart 

Wrote names of children on work in manuscript writing 
b) Frequency 2— 

Graded papers: spelling, drawing, arithmetic, workbook 

Helped children prepare bulletin boards 

Supervised children while in corridors, toilet rooms, li- 

brary, projection room, assembly programs, and _ fire 


drills 


. Experiences receiving a value rating of three 


a) Frequency 3— 
Listened to children read aloud 
Had specific experiences in using materials and equipment 
b) Frequency 1— 
Did housekeeping jobs: cleaning shelves, washing paint 
brushes, cleaning blackboards 


. General comments 


a) Students like activities that induct them into student 
teaching. 

b) They like the opportunity to plan and evaluate the par- 
ticipation experience with the supervisor. 

c) They appreciate the final conference with the supervisor 
when specific suggestions are given for improvement. 
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Evaluation of Participation Experiences 
Second semester, 1951-1952 
1. Kinds of experiences 


Amount of participation 
Great deal Some Very little 


a) Observed 

b) Located teaching materials 

c) Helped with record keeping 

d) Did clerical work 

e) Prepared bulletin boards 

f) Supervised small groups 

g) Graded papers (workbooks, tests) 

h) Gave individual instruction 

i) Attended assemblies 

j) Attended Parent-Teachers 
Association 

k) Prepared instructional material 

1) Assisted in carrying out projects 

m) Assisted with field trips 

n) Copied materials on board 

0) Surveyed records 

p) Ushered at children’s theater 

q) Had conference with supervisor 

r) Made home visits 


A 


A 


KA 


x 
s) Attended club meeting and stu- 

dent council x 
t) Ran errands for supervisor x 
u) Assisted with lunch program x 
v) Used visual aids x 
w) Distributed material x 
x) Compiled bibliographies x 
y) Evaluated books x 
z) Read story to children x 
aa) Pronounced spelling words x 
bb) Made sociogram x 


2. Comments from students about value of participation 


a) Became more aware of behavior patterns of children at these 
age levels 


b) Learned more about individual differences of children 


c) Saw how goals of education are related to different age 
groups 


d) Learned how to group students 


e) Observed techniques to use in meeting needs of students 
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f) Learned difficulties children have in learning to read 

g) Saw need for flexible program in classroom 

h) Gained better understanding of unit procedure 

i) Increased in understanding of activity program 

j) Observed some democratic practices 

k) Discussed some new instructional material 

1) Acquired a better understanding of the function of college 
courses 

m) Became aware of own needs in preparation for teaching 

n) Gained deeper insight into characteristics of a good teacher 


3. Suggestions for improving the program 


a) Assign participants to classroom where there are few stu- 
dent teachers 

b) Provide more experiences with children 

c) Have more participation in projects that extend over more 
than one class period 

d) Give opportunity to do a greater variety of activities 

e) Have more opportunity for conferences with supervisors 

f) Use less time in grading papers 


These evaluations by individual students and class groups have 
been of considerable help in improving the program. Their sugges- 
tions are used for group discussions and evaluations with teachers and 
administrators. Continuous planning of ways and means of making 
the participation experiences fit the special needs of the students 
is carried out. 


Upon completion of the required participation the students have 
a final conference with the supervising teacher. They discuss the 
success of the student in participation and make suggestions for 
further growth. Some students have made self-evaluation charts 
which they and their supervisor use cooperatively. These charts in- 
clude such topics as personal and social growth and skill in under- 
standing and working with children. 


The elementary-education staff is continuously working to 
increase the student contacts with children throughout the four years 
of professional preparation and to improve the program of partici- 
pation. The staff believes that the program of guided experiences 
with children during the junior year is a valuable experience in induc- 
tion into student teaching, and that it provides opportunities for con- 
tinuing contacts with children during the four years of preparation 
for teaching in the elementary grades. 
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PLANNED OBSERVATION FOR THE TEACHING OF 
READING METHODS 


WaLLAcE RAMSEY* 


Any course in the methodology of teaching should not be di- 
vorced from real experiences in the classroom with live, eager, in- 
quisitive boys and girls. To do so is to get learning at great expense 
and of short duration. Methodology should occasionally be removed 
from the plane of theory and compared with classroom practices. 
When this is done the methodology is likely to gain in appeal and 
usefulness and therefore becomes better theory. Of course, this comes 
about only if the methods teacher is alert to the weaknesses in the 
theory which are revealed by classroom application. 


Many teachers-in-training have little conception of all that is 
involved in a modern reading program. In many cases they cannot 
remember exactly how they were taught to read. When they can 
remember they are too often likely to remember a program much 
different from the modern one. This is due largely to the tremendous 
changes that have been occurring in the teaching of reading during 
the last twenty years. The aspect they are most likely to misunder- 
stand is the way in which the entire program is coordinated or “how 
all of the pieces fit together.” 


Through observation in the classroom, teachers-in-training gain 
insight into the following: (1) how the mechanics of reading (in- 
cluding phonics) are taught to students of varying abilities; (2) how 
creative thinking is stimulated through the discussion of the reading 
lesson; (3) how reading instruction is made a part of instruction 
in each of the content subjects; and (4) the methodology of integrat- 
ing reading instruction with instruction in the fine arts. Classroom 
observation helps the student gain these understandings as nothing 
else does. 


It has long been recognized that if students are to get the most 
value from observing, certain conditions should exist. The observer 
should have a professional attitude, and, when observing, should not 
be excessively distracted by notions of “how cute the kids are!” 
Students are forearmed with definite purposes and goals to attain 
through observing the teaching. In the case of observation by a large 
group of students, the demonstration teacher and the methods in- 
structor completely plan the observation so that both are aware of 
the purposes and procedures to be followed and the techniques to 
be taught. These conditions have been the ideals used to guide plan- 
ning for student observations for reading methods classes at Illinois 
State Normal University. 


* Instructor in Education 
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The nation-wide trend to the self-contained classroom and 
one-teacher-for-all-subjects in the elementary school is an ideal one 
for observation of reading methods. In this type of situation special- 
ists in music and art, and in other fields, act as consultants for the 
regular classroom teacher. They do not do direct teaching except 
when requested or as needed to illustrate certain techniques and 
procedures. This type of arrangement avoids atomizing the day into 
rigid periods for separate subjects. It makes a truly integrated cur- 
riculum more nearly possible. The one-teacher-for-all-subjects fits 
in best with the methodology of teaching reading proposed by most 
reading specialists today. 


Off-campus public schools offer worthwhile opportunities for 
observing the teaching of reading. In the public schools of Blooming- 
ton-Normal it is possible to observe the teaching of reading in situ- 
ations more analogous to the one-teacher-for-all-subjects situation. 
However, problems of college student scheduling and transportation 
tend to make this type of observation virtually impossible at present. 


Any situation where observers are present in a classroom tends 
to be unrealistic. Children eventually grow accustomed to the 
presence of observers, but it cannot be said with any degree of cer- 
tainty that they ever completely ignore it. Certainly when observers 
outnumber the children (as they often do when an entire methods 
class observes a reading lesson) the situation is far from being realis- 
tic. Yet, there are many times when an entire methods class needs 
to observe at one time. Some laboratory schools are equipped with 
large observation rooms adjoining the regular classrooms. These have 
one-way glass and observers remain virtually unnoticed by the pupils 
in the classroom. This situation certainly has advantages over ob- 
servers sitting in crowded groups at the rear and sides of the regular 
classroom. 


A committee at Illinois State Normal University is now explor- 
ing the possibility of procuring closed circuit television equipment 
for use in the teacher-education program. Observing a reading class 
in the laboratory school by television is a challenging problem for 
consideration in the near future. The reading methods instructor 
could more easily point out specific aspects to be observed and a 
follow-up discussion with the demonstration teacher could be utilized. 
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STUDENT TEACHING AS SENIORS 


Joun W. Carrincton* 


In the past fifteen to twenty years, professional laboratory ex- 
periences in a teacher-education program have increased in the reali- 
zation of their importance. They have undergone refinement in 
statements of their functions and purposes, and they have improved 
in their effectiveness in the growth and development of teachers- 
in-training. The area of “professional laboratory experiences” in- 
cludes observation of children and their learning experiences, par- 
ticipation in the directing of learning experiences, observing demon- 
strations of good teaching, experimenting with teaching practices of 
promise, and student teaching. There has been an awakening of 
the realization that such experiences constitute a program extend- 
ing from the time the student enters the teacher-education institution 
and ending with his graduation. 


As mentioned above, student teaching is one part of this total 
program of professional laboratory experiences. This article deals 
with student teaching from the standpoint of its importance in teacher 
education, basic principles and organization of a program of student 
teaching, and provision at Illinois State Normal University for student 
experiences. 


For any program or area of a teacher-education program to be 
effective there needs to be a clearly stated set of objectives agreed 
upon by those participating in the program. These objectives give 
direction to the program and serve as a basis for evaluation, or as 
a “measuring stick” in determining the effectiveness of the program. 
A set of objectives for a student teaching program’ has been de- 
veloped at Illinois State Normal University and is stated below in 
terms of competencies that the student teacher should develop: 


1. A functional philosophy of education 
2. Desirable personal qualities 


3. A democratic attitude as a result of practice in the demo- 
cratic process 


4. An awareness of the necessity for comprehensive knowledge 


5. The ability to evaluate himself 


* Director of Laboratory School Experiences 


1For a more complete statement of these objectives, see “Professional 
Laboratory Experiences,” Teacher Education, December, 1953, published by 
Illinois State Normal University. ““The Undergraduate Student Teaching Pro- 
gram,” Teacher Education, December, 1955, will give further information on 
the student teaching program. 
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6. An understanding of children as individuals and an ability to 
plan learning experiences to meet their needs 


7. An experimental and creative attitude 


8. The ability to plan learning experiences which will accom- 
plish the school’s objectives 


9. The ability to evaluate pupil growth 
10. An understanding of the importance of working with parents 


11. An interest in the community and a willingness to participate 
in the community affairs 


12. Leadership qualities 


Illinois State Normal University has both an extensive and an 
intensive program of student teaching which is continually being 
improved. The two succeeding articles will give an explanation of 
how this program is organized and supervised. 


LABORATORY SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 


Faye MANSFIELD* 


Student teaching is one of the final courses inherent in the 
evolving curriculum for undergraduates in teacher education at 
Illinois State Normal University. It is an educational experience con- 
structionally unique in that (1) it is done in a classroom designed 
specifically for that purpose; (2) it is the most highly individualized 
of all undergraduate courses; (3) it gives the student an opportunity 
to draw together what has been studied in all other courses and 
general-living experiences; and (4) it places upon him the obligation 
to support his guiding philosophy both of education and of life and 
encourages him toward future professional development. 

The campus laboratory school has been designed particularly 
for observation, participation, experimentation, and student teach- 
ing. Each room is equipped with sufficient space to carry on this 
work advantageously. The number of pupils is limited from twenty- 
five to thirty in order to show what can be done best with an average- 
size class. Classes are heterogeneous in nature to provide practice 
with wide-spread learning abilities, interests, and social differences. 

The curriculum in the laboratory school is varied. Supervising 
teachers are encouraged to experiment in all areas. The student 


*Assistant Professor and Supervising Teacher in the Third Grade 
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teacher learns not one, but many ways to work with children in each 
area of the curriculum. 


The supervising teacher does approximately half of the teach- 
ing in order that the student has continuous opportunity to observe 
good practices. The student is helped to make finer discriminations, 
more complete evaluations, and deeper inferences as he progresses 
through the student teaching period. He is encouraged to use the 
exceptionally wide variety of resource people, materials, and tech- 
niques on and near the campus. The most excellent teaching aids 
available can be found in the laboratory school. Competencies in 
the use of these materials are most effectively gained under supervi- 
sion. 


Student teaching is highly individualized. Each student teacher 
is recognized as an individual learner. He helps-in the choice of his 
assignment. In every case there is an attempt made to assign the 
student to a supervisor from whom he feels he can gain the most 
according to his interests and needs. In the campus school, an 
adjustment or a re-assignment is made when student and supervisor 
feel that the student will profit by the change. 

Each student is accepted as a learner, not as a helper, and his 
individual needs are met throughout the course. He attends meetings, 
helps with committee work, and is regarded as a co-worker as he 
learns. 


While student teaching is a kind of culminating activity for 
all of the previous professional experience, it is at the same time a 
continuation of the student’s professional experience. It represents 
a kind of inventory period. What he has learned, what he now 
believes, what needs yet to be mastered, are all discussed, tried out, 
and used to determine his next steps. 


In addition to helping the student develop a modicum of com- 
petence which will enable him to succeed momentarily, it is the hope 
that each student teacher gains in depth of feeling about his future 
work. Teaching is more of an art than a technique. It is more human 
than mechanical. It requires depth of perspective that few, if any, 
beginners can have, but they are helped to make a start. They are 
encouraged to think for themselves, to continue their reading, and 
to proceed with professional discussions among their peers and their 
supervisors. 


The development of a well-rounded personality filled with in- 
tellectual curiosity and an on-going professional spirit is an impor- 
tant objective of the campus laboratory schools. 
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OFF-CAMPUS EXPERIENCES 


Cecitia J. Lausy* 


Illinois State Normal University has long possessed national as 
well as world-wide reputation for its program of teacher education. 
Now as it nears the celebration of its centennial year it can look with 
pride on its accomplishments. 

Those who are familiar with programs of teacher education 
realize the important role that student teaching plays in the de- 
velopment of prospective teachers. Student teaching has been de- 
fined as “the period of guided teaching when the student [teacher] 
takes increasing responsibility for the work with a given group of 
learners over a period of consecutive weeks.” This definition recog- 
nizes student teaching as being one group of culminating experiences 
in the total professional laboratory experiences which form the bases 
of a strong program of teacher education. 

For many years, all the student teaching experiences which were 
provided for the students of Illinois State Normal University took 
place in the laboratory schools or in urban or rural schools in the 
immediate vicinity of the University. Recognizing that the transi- 
tion from theory to practice was not smooth, Illinois State Normal 
University initiated a program of off-campus student teaching. The 
purpose of this program was to give the students opportunities to 
work in actual on-going classrooms throughout the state of Illinois. 
Their student teaching experiences are under the direction of 
selected classroom teachers and supervised by college personnel. 
This off-campus program attempts to translate into action the 
theory which the students have learned in their college classes, to 
add to the experiences which they have had in the laboratory schools, 
and to make all of these prior experiences and learnings have mean- 
ing as they exist in the actual classrooms throughout the state. 


Several years prior to the development of the University-wide 
program of off-campus student teaching, the Department of Home 
Economics at Illinois State Normal University operated an off- 
campus program of student teaching in vocational home economics 
as required by the Federal Government. This program continues 
in operation today. 

Off-campus student teaching at Illinois State Normal University 
includes those student teaching experiences which are provided in 
schools that are in no way under the jurisdiction or control of the 


* Associate Professor and Coordinator of Off-Campus Student Teaching 


1 American Association of Teachers Colleges, School and Community 
Laboratory Experiences in Teacher Education, prepared by the Sub-Committee 
of the Standards and Surveys Committees (Oneonta, N.Y.: American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, 1948), p. 7. 
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University. The schools which cooperate with Illinois State Normal 
University are located throughout the length and breadth of the state; 
some as close as five miles; others are as far distant as one hundred 
and fifty miles from the campus. 


The communities and schools which cooperate with Illinois State 
Normal University are carefully selected. The University desires that 
the selected school be typical of the community in which it exists, 
have adequate facilities for caring for the school population, have 
desirable curricula, have a well-prepared staff—one that meets the 
requirements enumerated by the Illinois Teacher Certification Board. 
Most important of all, Illinois State Normal University wants the 
cooperating school to be willing to cooperate with the University in 
its off-campus program of student teaching and to be interested in 
furthering the professional advancement of all members of the 
teaching profession. 


Seven years of experience have shown that the Off-Campus Stu- 
dent Teaching Program operates to the mutual benefit of both the 
cooperating schools and the University. Schools which have cooper- 
ated with the program are enthusiastic about its contribution to 
the development of beginning teachers. Many schools in the state 
have asked to be included. Still other schools are endeavoring to 
improve their facilities and are encouraging their faculties to secure 
additional preparation so that they may qualify as participants in 
the program. Throughout the state, administrators, faculty, parents, 
and pupils have shown keen interest in the off-campus program and 
have displayed this interest by encouraging the University to con- 
tinue its program in their schools. 

What are the qualifications of the supervising teacher? This 
question is frequently asked. The Illinois Teacher Certification Board 
in cooperation with the Illinois Association for Student Teaching 
has recommended desirable standards for the personnel who work in 
the student teaching program.? Throughout the period of its exis- 
tence, the Illinois State Normal University Off-Campus Student 
Teaching Program has adhered strictly to these recommendations. 

The students in elementary education who participate in the off- 
campus program of student teaching as well as those in all other 
departments or divisions of the University must meet the general 
University requirements for participation in student teaching.’ In 
the area of elementary education all off-campus student teaching 
is full-time student teaching. This means that the student goes to the 
school in which he does his student teaching each day, every day, all 
day, for a period of nine consecutive weeks. Since the"college year 


2 These recently revised recommendations (1955-56) are being printed 
and may be obtained from Mr. Luther J. Black, Secretary, Illinois Teacher 
Certification Board, New Office Building, Springfield, Illinois. 

3 Ninety-Eighth Undergraduate Catalog (Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, 1956-1957), pp. 54-55. 
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consists of two semesters of eighteen weeks each, the nine week 
student teaching experince may take place either the first or second 
nine weeks of either semester. 


Off-campus student teaching is entirely elective. The values that 
the students place on these experiences, however, are easily measured 
by the fact that approximately one half of the students choose to 
participate in the program. 

The assignment of an elementary-education student to a particu- 
lar school and community is made jointly through the cooperation 
of the Director of the Division of Elementary Education, the student, 
and the Coordinator of Off-Campus Student Teaching. As with all 
student teaching, the initial permission to participate in off-campus 
student teaching is granted by the head of the department or the 
director of the division concerned. After the location and nine-week 
period have been decided, the Coordinator of Off-Campus Student 
Teaching contacts the public school officials and makes the necessary 
arrangements. 


After arrangements have been completed at the University and 
with the public school, the student is notified of his completed assign- 
ment. A brief resume of the student’s academic work, his co-curricular 
activities, his area of special interests and achievements together with 
a short biographical sketch is sent to the supervising teacher with 
whom he will work. The student visits the school prior to the time 
of his reporting for the purposes of getting acquainted and making 
the necessary arrangements for living accomodations during the time 
he will be in the community. 

During the nine weeks that the student teacher works in the 
off-campus school, someone from the University visits him a minimum 
of three times, supervises his work, and helps both the student and 
the supervising teacher bridge the gap between theory and practice, 
making the shared experience meaningful and fruitful. The student 
sends a weekly report to the Coordinator of Off-Campus Student 
Teaching. These reports have proved helpful in keeping the Univer- 
sity constantly in touch with the student and in evaluating his prog- 
gress. They have been sound bases for suggestions for the further 
growth and experiences of the individual student teachers and have 
served in the evaluation of the program as a whole. 

The students’ weekly reports vield some interesting data. A study 
of some of these by a graduate student formed the basis of a master’s 
thesis: an analysis of the experiences reported as significant by the 
student teachers who participated in off-campus student teaching at 
the elementary level during the yars 1951-1953 inclusive.‘ 

Each supervising teacher sends the University two written eval- 
uations on the progress of the student teacher. One report is sent 


4Dorothy Tolley Hilton, “Analysis of Off-Campus Student Teaching Ex- 
periences” (Unpublished M.Ed. thesis, Illinois State Normal University, Studies 
in Education, 1955, No. 394). 
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during the middle, or fifth week, of the nine-week period. The other 
comes at the end of the nine weeks. This final evaluation together 
with the recommendation from the supervising teacher becomes a 
part of the student’s credentials which are filed with the Bureau 
of Appointments. 


The desirable outcomes of the Off-Campus Student Teaching 
Program are many. In addition to the usual experiences in student 
teaching, the off-campus program gives the student the following 
advantages: 


1. Status—this is usually his first experience in being accepted 
as a full-fledged member of the profession; 

2. Opportunity to work in an actual on-going situation; 

3. Guidance in bridging the gap between theory and practice, 
in recognizing and understanding the theory as it exists in 
the actual classroom situation; 

4. Guidance in adjusting to a new community: where to live, 
how to make friends, what amusements to select; 

5. Opportunities to participate in as many of the activities of 
a regular teacher as he is capable of handling; 

6. Vivid awareness of the many duties and responsibilities which 
are an intrinsic part of the total activities of each member 
of the teaching profession. 


Any program, or phase of a program, of teacher education which 
becomes static is on the decline. Progress is a moving forward. So 
it is with student teaching. Many questions have been asked. Is the 
off-campus program doing all that it was intended to do? Are there 
other gaps which have not been bridged? How can the quality of 
these experiences be measured? What level of, achievement should 
be considered as sufficient in determining the length and breadth 
of these experiences? How can the necessary adjustments be made to 
take care of the individuals involved in the program so that it does 
not become a lock-step experience ? 


At the present time a modest experiment is being conducted in 
which a selected number of students will have the opportunity to 
participate in student teaching activities both off the campus and 
on the campus. Due to the limited nature of the experiment it will 
not be possible to draw valid conclusions; however, it is interesting 
because it is an action-research project conducted at the college level. 
This may develop some insights that will be beneficial in improving 
present practices. Perhaps this will be one of the many contributions 
to show that Illinois State Normal University in the second hundred 
years of its existence is as great a harbinger in the progress of teacher 
education as it has been in the past one hundred years. 
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TEACHING AIDS 


INTRODUCTION 


HELEN NANcE* 


The challenge for the elementary school in America today is 
the education of all the children of all the people. This responsibility 
of the school has many aspects which include children learning to 
live together by solving problems and making choices. The elementary 
school program should fulfill needs and interests of children, and 
the elementary school curriculum should help develop each individual 
pupil to the utmost of his abilities and interests. While engaging in 
these processes and fulfilling the developmental needs of children, 
the schools necessarily further the acquisition of skills and utilize 
subject matter, facts, and materials as important resources within 
the experiences and understandings of children. 


The Division of Elementary Education has as its function the 
preparation of elementary school teachers. This preparation com- 
prises experiences in approximately ten departments, including art, 
science, social studies, mathematics, education, music, English, 
speech, and physical education. It seems consistent that teaching aids 
in the classroom should reflect the professional experiences and com- 
petencies which the Division of Elementary Education attempts to 
develop during its program of teacher preparation. 


The attempt to bridge the gap between the theory of teacher 
education and the practices in the classroom is evidenced by the 
articles in the second half of this publication. Several laboratory- 
school supervising teachers and several members of departments 
associated with the Division of Elementary Education are represented. 
A combination of professional experiences and concepts implemented 
in classroom situations contribute teaching aids in several areas and 
grade levels. Suggested in the following articles are illustrations of 
many teaching aids and varied learning experiences which help meet 
the needs, interests, and abilities of children in classroom teaching. The 
following articles are particularly significant in that they represent 
the thinking and writing together of staff members in their expression 
of common objectives toward the developing of elementary school 
teachers. 


*Professor of Education and Director of the Division of Elementary 
Education 
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SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


CLARA KEPNER* AND L. WALLACE MILLER** 


Science is an exciting, adventurous journey of discovery into 
the world of plants and animals, rocks and minerals, the weather and 
the sky. Its expeditions, experimentations, and explorations disclose 
interesting and important facts about gardening, blades of grass, 
spider webs, paving stones, eroded hillsides, flight of birds, the majesty 
of the night sky, and many other science-related subjects. 


With “watch living things live” as a password to science, eyes 
are open wide on field trips, gardens are planted, experiments are 
made with seeds and seedlings, trees are adopted, butterflies, bugs, 
pollywogs, pet cats, or any one of a thousand other living things 
are watched day by day. Science reaches out to include crafts, games, 
dramatics, music, dancing, and aquatics. These experiences extend 
many types of science programs. Through these projects the pupils 
learn more about science than they absorb in many lectures or other 
vicarious experiences. 


Why not let gardening be a part of the science program? It will 
be a new adventure to many pupils. One of the most valuable ex- 
periences that children have with plants is planning, preparing the 
soil, planting, and caring for a school garden. The size of the plot 
is relatively unimportant, but every child should have a part in each 
stage of the cooperative garden project. 


The pupils need much help with their gardening. Soon they take 
great pride in its results. They need to do extensive reading in connec- 
tion with the project and to calculate the number and length of the 
rows, as well as the cost of plowing, seeds, plants, equipment, labor, 
fertilizers, and insecticides. 


At the same time, pupils will be carrying on experimentations 
with soil, seeds, moisture, and insects. Individual pupils who are in- 
terested in performing experiments of their own, select one and fur- 
nish their own raw material. They read the experiment carefully and 
work it out for themselves. Later they perform the same experiment 
for the class. Then everyone in the class has an opportunity to write 
up the experiment in his notebook and to increase his own knowledge 
by these individual projects, which would be impossible for the entire 
group to perform. Being able to explain the experiments in good, 
clear sentences is as valuable as are the experiments themselves. 


W: hout gardening, life as known today would be impossible. 
People live by :nvans of products of the earth, air, and sun. Directly 
or indirectly, evervone depends upon some phase of gardening for 


*Instructor and Supervising Teacher in the Fourth Grade 
**Director of University Field Services 
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food or clothing. Children are anxious to learn about these factors 
and reap the harvest. 

The above material is an extremely brief resume of one phase 
of the elementary science program. Instead of an extended treatment 
of the many fascinating scientific things known about gardening 
and living things that children encounter in their daily lives, atten- 
tion is focused toward the unlimited opportunities in science. A 
teacher cannot avoid science. 


SOCIAL STUDIES EXPERIENCES 


LuctLLE HAGMAN* AND THALIA TARRANT** 


Those persons engaged in directing learning experiences which 
are socially and educationally acceptable have a grave responsibility 
regardless of the maturity of those with whom they work. “The 
social studies,” as defined by Quillen, “draw content from the social 
sciences and from contemporary life to develop an understanding 
of the world in which we live and to improve human relations.”* 
The extent to which each discipline contributes to the social studies 
curriculum depends upon the needs of the current group and upon 
the topic being studied. Determining factors in the selection of topics 
are these: (1) the maturity level of learners in relation to the empha- 
sis placed upon contemporary topics or those of the past; (2) the 
objectives agreed upon by the school, the teachers, and the learners; 
and (3) the facilities available for use. 

Wesley suggests, in relation to objectives, that the function of 
the social studies is “to. furnish experience in human relationships 

. to supply and vitalize social concepts . . . and to teach certain 
skills and furnish opportunities for their exercise.”? In order to fur- 
ther the growth of the learner in terms of these objectives, adequate 
subject matter is an essential. In the elementary classroom subject 
matter is drawn not only from books and other printed materials 
but also, according to Kelty, from all purposeful learning situations 
used in the school to promote the growth of children.* 


*Instructor and Supervising Teacher in Seventh-Eighth Grades 
** Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Social Science 


! James Quillen, “Successful Teaching in the Social Studies,” The Teacher 
of the Social Studies (Twenty-third Yearbook; Washington: National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1952), p. 2. 

2 Edgar B. Wesley. “The Nature and Functions of the Social Studies in 
the Elementary School,” Social Studies in the Elementary Schools (Twelfth 
Yearbook; Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 1941), 
pp. 52-56. 

%’ Mary G. Kelty, “The Selection and Adaptation of Subject Matter,” 
Social Studies in the Elementary Schools (Twelfth Yearbook; Washington: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1941), p. 78. 
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The term “social studies,” as used in the elementary school, 
is not limited to any definite area of subject matter but includes many 
fields such as history, geography, civics, economics, and, at times, 
the fine arts. (The concentrated study of a particular branch is 
left for the secondary school.) The utilization of the interests and 
experiences of children is considered in the development of the 
curriculum. In the primary grades, the emphasis is on the home and 
the community. As children become more mature, they are guided 
into the study of their state and country, of other.countries, and of 
the relationships of men to one another in a world society. 

What kinds of experiences can be provided in the elementary 
school to assure a rich, well-rounded program in the social studies ? 
The limits of a single textbook are too narrow to serve the purposes 
of the social-studies class. Today’s teacher must be alert to the many 
opportunities for learning which exist beyond the textbook. 

The teacher of the social studies must be concerned with more 
than learners, subject matter, and objectives. She must also be con- 
cerned with providing a classroom that demonstrates a democratic 
social climate and one that is easily expanded beyond its four walls.* 
Within such a classroom, learning experiences structured to promote 
growth of the learners are numerous and varied. 

The primary requisite for an effective social-studies program 
seems to be a democratic atmosphere in the classroom. A good pro- 
gram requires directed learning experiences in social living. The 
acceptance of one another, and each person’s right to his own beliefs 
and opinions, can be developed through a classroom which en- 
courages free expression and the interchange of ideas. Discussion 
centered about questions of interest to the group can aid in the de- 
velopment of good attitudes as well as in the mastery of factual 
information. The informational exchange of ideas supported by 
authority is desirable, beginning in the primary grades and con- 
tinuing through the entire school life of the children. 

History is one of the social-scicnce disciplines that contributes 
much to the social-studies area. In the upper elementary grades, 
history, especially American history, is necessary for achieving under- 
standing of the world in which we live. Teachers who are preparing to 
teach in elementary schools, then, have the responsibility of learning 
history not only to provide for their own growth and development 
but also to make historical concepts vital to their pupils. The courses 
in functional history have these purposes in mind. It is believed 
that one learns best by doing, regardless of the maturity level, and 
that one teaches best that which he has both experienced and studied 
theoretically. Consequently, numerous learning experiences are de- 
signed to achieve these ends. Some of these are described. 

Discussion alone will be of little worth without the inclusion of 

4Dorothy McClure Fraser, “The Social Studies Classroom,” The Teacher 


of Social Studies (Twenty-third Yearbook; Washington: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1952), p. 113. 
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other activities. Preparation and presentation of bulletin boards, 
murals, flannel boards, charts, and exhibits provide experiences for 
both learning and teaching. These techniques are used for several 
purposes: (1) to initiate the study of a topic; (2) to serve as an 
on-going activity; and (3) to furnish a culminating activity for a 
completed unit of study. 


Bulletin Board 


The bulletin board is a resource familiar to teachers. There are 
many types of bulletin-board displays furnishing an unlimited means 
of expression. A helpful pamphlet has been published by Thomas A. 
Koskey, Baited Bulletin Boards, San Jose, California, 1954. Common 
in the elementary school is the teacher-prepared display. Free and 
inexpensive materials for an effective display may be obtained by 
the alert and resourceful teacher. Catalogs such as Catalog of Free 
Teaching Aids by Salisbury and Sheridan may be purchased at a 
nominal cost or may be found in school libraries. 

The teacher-developed display is only an introductory means 
for the study of a unit and should be replaced as quickly as possible 
by a pupil-developed bulletin board, of great value as it grows with 
the study of the particular unit. Children bring in newspaper arti- 
cles, pictures, and other materials or they may produce their own 
drawings and illustrations. The bulletin board becomes a part of 
the learning experiences of the class, while it provides for self- 
expression and group cooperation. 

The emphasis should be on simplicity and singleness of purpose 
in all displays. 


Exhibits 

Equally important to the bulletin board is the display of con- 
crete objects. Many learning experiences can be made increasingly 
meaningful by the pupils’ actual handling of articles which are a part 
of the life of a people or a country. Models and mock-ups, too, help 
in developing interest and understanding in the social studies. Fre- 
quently neglected is the opportunity for children to construct their 
own exhibits. 


Maps and globes 


Most teachers of the social studies recognize the need and the use 
for maps and globes. Children need to be familiar with the various 
types of maps, particularly because of the importance of the ability 
to read and interpret road maps. In addition, children need to under- 
stand the several kinds of projection which are used by map makers. 
They should know that the Mercator projection is but one type, and 
is not adequate for all purposes in this air-age world. 

Because: all maps give some distortion, teachers have discovered 
the value of the globe in developing true concepts of the geography 
of the world. With the emphasis upon one world, it is important for 
children to grasp the understanding of the interrelationship which 
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exists. This objective can be more readily accomplished by the globe 
than by flat wall maps. When to use a map and when to use a globe 
depends upon the purpose of the lesson that is being presented. 

An often overlooked experience for children is that of construct- 
ing their own maps. Showing one’s journey from his home to his 
school may be the first step toward formal map making. As the child 
moves through the grades, he learns to give many kinds of informa- 
tion through his own maps. Attractive maps may be made and colored 
to show territorial acquisitions and other historical events. Yarn or 
string can trace the routes of the Pony Express, of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, and of the Oregon and the Sante Fe trails. Both 
the globe and many different kinds of flat maps may heighten the 
focus on the interrelationships of geography and history. 

Closely related to maps as teaching aids are charts and graphs, 
which can emphasize the highlights of a particular subject in a simple 
style. The charts and graphs used by many companies to illustrate 
definite information can be utilized in the classroom. In addition, 
children can express their own interpretation of factual material. 


Field trips 


More and more the elementary school is making use of the field 
trip as a learning activity. The immediate community offers a wealth 
of resources to enrich the social studies. Trips to the fire station, the 
local dairy, the bakery, and a nearby farm are frequent excursions 
in the primary grades. In the middle grades, a visit to a local factory, 
to a grocery or a department store, or to a utilities company aids in 
the child’s understanding of and appreciation for the community. 
Older children can see democracy at work by visiting municipal 
government offices, the county courthouse, and other public buildings. 
Many schools have organized a file for field trips with descriptions of 
what to see, what group is best served, and with whom arrangements 


should be made. 


Resource people 


A good substitute for going out into the community is the bring- 
ing of the community into the schools. Among the parents of the 
children in the classroom, there will be some who are willing to share 
their experiences and knowledge. Others, too, will be glad to come to 
school in order to exchange their ideas with the children. The same 
care should be taken in planning for the visit to the school as in 
planning for the visit to the community. 


Pupil participation in committees 

The social-studies class seems quite adaptable to pupil participa- 
tion to a large extent. Children take an active part in the planning 
and conducting of units of study because much of the material de- 
pends upon individual interpretation. Indeed there frequently is no 
single correct answer. Hence there can be a democratic atmosphere ; 
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moreover, provision can be made for encouraging creative thought 
and expression. 

Children’s committees soon develop as the members of the group 
discover common problems which they wish to explore. How to organ- 
ize these committees is frequently perplexing. At first, as children 
are allowed to choose, they may want to work with their friends. As 
they become more experienced and more interested in finding solu- 
tions, they select the problem rather than the committee. The teacher 
serves as guide to the children in their selections, when necessary. The 
success of the committee system depends upon the initiative of the 
particular group. 

Sharing the findings of any committee with the group gives an 
opportunity for creative thinking and planning on the part of both 
teacher and learners. Oral reports and panels are used. A more crea- 
tive means of presenting findings is that of the simple drama. One 
fifth grade studied the school and its activities during an entire school 
year. As a culminating activity the children prepared a small pamphlet 
which was eventually placed in the school library. 

Films, film strips, and slides 


Possibly more in the social-studies class than in any other class 
of the elementary school, teachers use films, film strips, and slides to 
enrich the program. Many schools are building their own film librar- 
ics; others are using the rental services of nearby universities. Before 
using any of these aids, the teacher or a committee of pupils needs 
to preview the selection to determine whether it serves the needs of 
the class. If it fails to add knowledge or understanding to the subject 
which is being studied, it has no room in the class schedule. 


Radio and television 


Today, radio and television are significant aids in learning. Both 
are accepting responsibility for providing programs for information 
as well as for entertainment. One of the difficulties in their effective 
use is the teacher’s limited understanding of their possibilities in pro- 
viding worthwhile experiences for chldren. Both commercial and non- 
commercial radio and television are being developed for educational 
purposes in many cities in this country. The success of these ventures 
depends largely upon the interest and the cooperation of school per- 
sonnel. 

Many schools have radio sets in the classrooms, and a few are 
being equipped with television. The teacher can utilize both of these 
media, however, without actually having the equipment in the class- 
room. Many good programs occur during the hours when children are 
not in school. The alert teacher is aware of these programs and en- 
courages the children to watch for them. A homework assignment of 
this nature is useful for the development of good choices and for use 
in classroom discussions. 

Children’s interest in current events may increase when the news 
is accompanied by pictures. Children can see leaders of this country 
and the world; important places of the world; the effects of floods, 
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famines, and other catastrophes brought about by the need for con- 
servation; and other events of importance to every one. Some pro- 
grams are being designed especially for classroom instruction with 
experienced teachers in charge. These programs do not replace class- 
room instruction, but provide specialized information or motivate 
further study. 

Although still quite new, television of actual classroom exper- 
iences is being carried on in cities: Minneapolis, Chicago, and New 
York, for instance. A radio or television presentation is a good cul- 
minating activity for a unit as well as a means of interpreting the 
school to the community. The presentation of radio and television 
programs can be a challenge to a creative teacher. 

In the course American Life and Institutions, elementary-edu- 
cation students participate in a variety of activities and experiences 
designed to prepare them for teaching social studies in the elementary 
school. They work as individuals and in committees to select an area 
of subject matter, explore its possibilities, state and define its objectives, 
plan the learning experiences, and collect a bibliography. This broad 
area—a resource unit—provides experiences in teacher pre-planning 
of the type frequently required of a group of teachers-in-service. From 
it many teaching units may be selected. 

Role playing by the college students is a method often used. Days 
that have special historical significance are celebrated with appropriate 
observance. United Nations Day was the subject at one time. Playing 
the role of eighth-grade pupils, college students presented a panel to 
eighth-grade pupils that explained the origin, the meaning, and the 
most obvious functions of the United Nations and the flags of some of 
the member nations. Books, pamphlets, and charts were displayed also. 

To give experience in another method, problem-solving experi- 
ences in American history were designed to include student-teacher 
planning, individual research, and group planning and presentation. 
These group efforts were carefully evaluated in terms of strengths and 
weaknesses of both the technique and the presentations. 

Riegel believes that one significant way to study history is to know 
the customs, the manner of living, the language, the food eaten, and 
other details of a people in a particular period and locality.” To help 
accomplish this understanding -as well as to increase interest in the 
study of history, useful tools are books on the child’s level that deal 
with historical fiction, biography, and fictionalized biography. These 
books are read by the prospective elementary school teachers as they 
study various topics and periods of history. Their knowledge of these 
books will enable them to recommend them to young learners. 

In the final analysis, the interests and the initiative of the teacher 
and of the elementary school pupils with whom she works offer many 
challenges for rich experiences in the social studies. 


5 Robert E. Riegel, “The Historian and the American West During the 
Last Decade” (Paper read at the annual meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, New York, November 25, 1955). 
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ARITHMETIC EXPERIENCES 


Frances DAMM* ANpD ELINoR B. FLacc** 


It is generally agreed that arithmetic is most successfully learned 
when meaning is attached to the terms and the operations that are 
used. Pupils who learn arithemetic as a meaningful subject have a 
confidence in their learning; they have an assurance that their con- 
clusions are sensible. They develop an ability to discover relationships 
and conclusions for themselves; they have an association, a resource, 
upon which they can rely. They have a learning that is broader, more 
inclusive, than mere memorized learning. 

Teaching arithmetic in a meaningful way implies the use of many 
associative experiences. These experiences fall into three categories: 
(1) experiences with concrete objects; that is, through actual manipu- 
lation of materials; (2) experiences which are on the intellectual, or 
abstract level, and which consist of conversational contact with the 
idea being presented; and (3) experiences which are a combination 
of the concrete and the abstract. Concrete experiences should precede 
abstract experiencs and should be used as long as the child needs them 
but no longer. It is obvious that a child would stay on a low level of 
maturity if, all his life, he needed the concrete materials to help him 
get a conclusion. Concrete materials should be used in an introductory 
way, and re-used whenever it is necessary but gradually they should be 
abandoned as the child becomes more and more ready to use the ab- 
stract idea, or symbol. The understanding of an arithmetic idea, or 
symbol, or term apart from the concrete representation is the ultimate 
goal of arithmetic experiences. 


Experiences serve various purposes depending on the end-product 
the teacher wishes to accomplish. They may be used to help in building 
a readiness for some particular learning; they may be used as a moti- 
vating device; they may be presented to assist a child in rediscovering a 
former learning; they may be used to help find new relationships; they 
may be used by the child to show the teacher, or classmates, verifica- 
tion of a conclusion he has reached; they may be used by the child to 
verify a conclusion for himself. 

Whatever the aim of the experiences, they should be planned for 
the child’s level of maturity,and each child should be guided in his uses 
at his own level. It is possible that a single planned experience may 
result in different outcomes for different children according to the 
maturity each brings to the experience. It is also possible that some 
children may see beyond the immediate purpose of the planned experi- 
ence and may discover some fact not in the teacher’s original plan. 


The tabular arrangement which follows lists in the first column 


*Assistant Professor and Supervising Teacher in the Sixth Grade 
** Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
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some of the learnings needed in the intermediate grades. A few 
concrete teaching aids which have been found helpful in providing real 
experiences are listed in the second column. Next, the third column 
suggests ways for using these aids, and the last column lists outcomes 
which may follow the experiences. The lists are not intended to be all- 
inclusive; they are merely suggestive of some of the experiences which 
teachers of intermediate grades may find helpful in making arithmetic 
meaningful to children. A resourceful teacher can, and will, add many 
suggestions of her own. 


Many of the materials listed can be home-made; many may be 
brought from home; some are made commercially. References for 
purchase of a few of the materials are listed at the end of the table. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES 


Mary Rozum* Jennie A. Wiirren** 


There is a nation-wide interest today in the problem of what can 
be done with a foreign language in the elementary school. At present, 
no unified procedural pattern appears to be developing in this field. 
In some schools, a second language is introduced in the kindergarten or 
first grade; in others, it is introduced in the third grade. Many schools, 
including the Metcalf Elementary School at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, introduce a second language at the fifth-grade level. In some 
schools only the superior children take a second language. Other 
schools believe that all children should have the opportunity to benefit 
from a second language. Throughout the country, there are wide vari- 
ations in the amount of time given to a second language, in the ma- 
terial that is presented, and in the manner of presentation. 


Yet, with all the variations, there are certain basic principles useful 
in teaching a second language that the expert teacher of foreign 
languages observes. These priggpples were fully elaborated by a famous 
British foreign-language teacficr, Harold E. Palmer, in his book 
Principles of Language-Study,' published in 1921. It is unfortunate 
that the book is now out of print, for what Palmer had to say is 
psychologically sound and should be more widely known. Stated briefly, 

*Instructor and Supervising Teacher in the Fifth Grade 

**Professor of Foreign Languages and Head of the Department of Foreign 
Languages 


1 Harold E. Palmer, The Principles of Language-Study (London: G. G. 
Harrap & Company, Ltd., 1921), 185 p. 
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the following are some of the significant principles to be observed in 
introducing a second language to children in the elementary school: 
. Ears before eyes, 

. Reception before reproduction, 

. Oral repetition before reading, 

. Immediate memory before prolonged memory, 


. Chorus work before individual work, 


fF 


. Drill work before free work. 


French was introduced as a regular part of the curriculum for the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in the Metcalf Elementary 
School in the fall of 1953-1954. During that year children in the fifth 
and sixth grades began their work in French. Each fall since then fifth 
graders have started daily work in French and have continued the 
subject each year as they have progressed through the eighth grade. 
Two factors prompted the choice of French as the language to be 
taught. First, French is a language widely used all over the world as a 
medium of communication in diplomacy, business, travel, educational 
projects, and medical services. In short, it is used in most of the 
phases of today’s complex civilization. Both English and French are 
essentially international languages at the present time. Second, in spite 
of beliefs to the contrary, French is a comparatively easy language for 
an English-speaking child to learn. It is much easier to catch with the 
ear than either Spanish or Italian and, unlike German, it is not com- 
plicated by problems of case and word order. 


French, in the fifth grade, begins with a series of ten short 
sentences, which are concerned with picking up a book, opening it, 
turning the pages, hunting for a photograph, and so on. Thus, every 
child in the class performs the action which he is describing in French. 
When he says,“Je prends le livre,” he picks up the book, and when he 
says, “Je tourne les pages,” he turns the pages. The actions are in 
response to commands in French given by the teacher, followed by the 
French for “What are you doing?” (Qu’est-ce que vous faites?) . The 
association of action and speech is important in learning a language. 


When these ten sentences have been so thoroughly mastered that 
it is possible to give the commands in any order and obtain the correct 
response, the children are given a chance to play teacher. Those who 
have listened carefully are able to give the commands perfectly from 
the first; the others are given additional help in listening for the sound 
that indicates the command in “Prenez le livre, tournez les pages.” 

The next ten sentences involve the additional actions of going to 
the board, writing one’s name, erasing it, and returning to one’s seat. 
Obviously these actions cannot be performed by all the children in the 
class at the same time, but six or eight of them can go to the board 
simultaneously, and all can recite the sentences. The second series 
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contains some sentences which add a new expression to a phrase al- 
ready familiar, such as “Je prends le morceau de craie.” In addition 
there are some entirely new sentences, two of the favorites being,“Je 
me kKve” and “Je m/’assieds.” Again, when the sentences using je are 
mastered, the children begin giving the commands. 

‘The next step concerns the development of the direct question 
which logically follows a command. “Prenez le livre” changes to 
“Prenez-vous le livre?” Children learn to listen for the vous which 
means a question and are soon able to show that they know the differ- 
ence between a command and a question. For example, they learn to 
use “Qui, mademoselle,” in answer to questions, and omit it in answer 
to commands. 

At this point in the fifth grade the pupils are ready to begin 
reading in French and for the first time they see what the French 
words look like. The series of sentences has been so thoroughly learned 
by the time the children see them that rarely is there any tendency to 
vive English sounds to the words they are reading. 

There are many variant methods of teaching French vocabulary, 
verbs, and other needed forms; however, the above suggestions will 
serve as examples. The basic pattern is the same. In each case, a little 
new material is added to what is already familiar. Thus, from the 
question, “What are you doing?” the teacher moves to the question, 
“What is Robert doing?” with drill on the answer,“I] va au tableau.” 
The two new words in a partly familiar sentence are J] va. Likewise, 
the words for she, we and they can be developed from these same 
sentences although it is essential to move slowly. So far it has been 
found that fifth grade children have enough to learn if they can master 
the forms involving je, vous, il, and elle in the course of the year. Nous 
is saved for the sixth grade, and ils and elles are postponed until the 
seventh erade. 

Vocabulary is extended by adding one or two new elements to a 
familiar sentence pattern utilizing retention of the old as the new is 
issimilated. For instance, the very useful sentence from the second 
cries, “Je vais au tableau,” is varied to “Je vais au gargage,” and then 
lengthened to “Je vais au garage pour chercher ?automobile.” Thus, 
the door is open for a host of interesting things to talk about, all in- 
volving “Where do you go?” and “Why do you go?” 

What is done about the drill exercises so essential in acquiring any 
skill? They can be developed to a considerable degree into game-like 
exercises. Counting, telling time, playing games with fruits and with 
colored cards, and learning French songs and circle games are all part 
of introducing children to the vast storehouse of pleasures to be found 
in a second language. 

In the elementary school the emphasis is chiefly on the oral phases 
of the language: listening, answering, reading aloud, along with only 
enough writing to help master the vocabulary for speaking. To do good 
work in French, children must learn to listen actively, and with at- 
tention. It is not always easy for children to learn to work as a group, 
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to listen as a group, and to share wholeheartedly in a concert recita- 
tion when they have been accustomed to much individual attention. 
Perhaps that is something that French contributes to the development 
of a child; it helps him learn to listen just as music helps him to learn 
to listen. 

Fifteen minutes daily is not a large amount of time to devote to 
French. Yet, even in that short time, children acquire more facility 
than the skeptical person would believe possible. In June each child 
makes a recording of a few sentences in French so that he will have a 
chance to hear himself as he reads and as he answers a question or two 
asked by his teacher. The recording also provides an opportunity for 
him to note his own progress from one year to the next. 

There are many unsolved problems in the teaching of a second 
language in the elementary school, but this is true of other matters per- 
taining to the education of children. One question of real concern to 
all teachers and parents is whether the study of a second language 
might retard the children’s progress in other school subjects. At the 
Metcalf Elementary School, evidence provided over the past few years 
from the Stanford Achievement Tests would seem to indicate that the 
achievement in the Three R’s is in no way affected adversely. In 
addition, it is most satisfying to all to find that the interest of the ma- 
jority of the children continues as the novelty of learning French begins 
to disappear. There are exceptions, of course. The interest of the chil- 
dren and the whole-hearted cooperation of parents and supervising 
teachers show that a second language has a real contribution to make 
to the curricumum of the elementary school. This, in turn, will eventu- 
ally mean a changed approach to modern languages in the secondary 
school. Only the future will reveal how rapidly and how extensively the 
movement will progress. Experiences at the Metcalf Elementary School 
may encourage other schools to seek qualified teachers of a foreign 
language so that they, too, may introduce their children to a second 
language. 


CREATIVE EXPERIENCES 


Mary JoHNsTon* anp Marcaret McIntryre** 


A child uses many ways to tell about the things he feels. This cre- 
ative impulse is present in every child, and may be expressed through 
many media— rhythms, art materials, verbal ideas, and written lan- 
guage. Even the pre-school youngster is able to express his feelings cre- 
atively. The teacher provides the stimulation? materials, freedom of 
expression, and appreciation to foster growth of this creative impulse. 

Stimulation comes from many areas. Children themselves can pro- 
vide an interesting idea through things they bring to school. A phono- 
graph record can be the beginning of new experiences. For example, 


*Faculty Assistant in Kindergarten 
**Instructor in Kindergarten 
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The Sleeping Beauty by Tschaikowsky is one recording that young 
children enjoy. They can read the story, imagine the story in the 
various themes of the music, act out the story with musical back- 
ground, and draw to music. For the latter, give each child one or two 
crayons and a sheet of twelve-by-eighteen inch paper. Have them draw 
designs to the sweep of the music, noting differences in tempo and 
feeling. The dance-like rhythm of the waltz is excellent for bodily-ex- 
pression. Why not give the youngsters scarves, which can be thirty-six- 
inch lengths of soft material, or ballons on an eighteen-inch string to 
use during the playing of the recording? They may dance to the music, 
swirl the scarves to the rhythm, or toss the ballons into the air. 

A book brought to school by a youngster offers interesting possi- 
bilities. After the story is read, the youngster may want to write a play. 
Even small children can put ideas from a book into their own words. 
Costumes and scenery call for imagination. Or, the book might suggest 
a puppet play to the children in the kindergarten. Stick puppets are 
the simplest to use. Merely have each child draw his idea of a charac- 
ter on stiff cardboard and tack it to a thin piece of half-inch pine 
about twelve inches long. Yarn makes the hair, pipe cleaners suggest 
the arms and legs, and buttons indicate facial features. As the children 
gain experience they may add a skirt or trousers cut from cloth and 
tied around the stick. With a sheet draped around a regular table, the 
children can stage the puppet show. Other puppet ideas are favorites 
of young children: stuffed socks with a cardboard cylinder inserted as 
a means for placing the finger to hold the puppet; old light bulbs, and 
paper sacks painted to make a face with a stick thrust up the center to 
serve as a handle. 


When children become able to — more intricate materials, 
they can enjoy sewed puppets made like a glove to fit the hand and the 
more conventional marionettes with strings. In all of these activities, 
the children should create their own ideas, thus keeping them in line 
with their abilities. 

Holidays or seasons provide stimulation for children to express 
their ideas for rythms, art activities, and dramatic play. A unit activity 
also provides stimulation for kindergarten children because each child 
has an opportunity to contribute something that he can do. When 
working on a family unit, kindergarten children constructed a house in 
which several children could play. A furniture store contributed four 
double-sized mattress boxes, the teacher cut the various pieces, and the 
_ children did the rest. They assembled the house by punching holes with 
an icepick and inserting brads to hold it together. Then, the class se- 
lected the colors for howse, roof, and chimney. Each child had his own 
special part to paint. 

A playhouse offers unlimited opportunities for dramatic play. The 
children play house and give each other specific parts to play: mother, 
daddy, baby, little girl, and little boy. Sometimes there will be a grand- 
mother and grandfather, and many times a child will be given the part 
of a pet. The house itself has many roles. It can be a hospital, garage, 
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cabin, and a secret hiding place. Whenever a building is needed in 
dramatic play, the house takes the part. 

Trips to places of interest in the community stimulate children to 
do many things. A kindergarten group was invited to a faculty mem- 
ber’s home to share her aquariums of tropical fish. When the children 
returned, they wanted to make a bulletin board depicting the aquar- 
ium. They covered the board with blue paper to look like water, then 
drew fish and plants which they especially liked. These were mounted 
on the bulletin board with common pins—the fish suspended near the 
pinheads, rather than next to the board, giving an illusion of space and 
movement. The children pasted sand along the bottom edge of the 
blue paper and covered the entire display with wax paper attached 
with corsage pins, thus preserving the illusion of depth. A thank-you 
letter dictated by the children gave further opportunity for self- 
expression. 

A class excursion on a real train stirs the idea of constructing one. 
Blocks, orange or apple crates, or large cardboard boxes serve as basic 
materials. A mural can provide an opportunity for children to express 
what they see. A roll of wrapping paper thirty-six inches wide is a good 
foundation, but dry-cleaner bags opened flat and stapled together may 
be used. Let each child paint a car to add to the train, or paint passen- 
ver cars with enough windows so that each child can paint a picture of 
himself at a window. 

Materials are important, but the child must be able to see some- 
thing he can use. Waste materials are the most valuable part of the 
program. Each parent can be supplied with a list of useful materials to 
be sent to school as they become available. The materials are sorted 
and boxed, and they are placed on a table during work peroids. 

Cloth is excellent for designs. Children are permitted to cut pieces 
which may be pasted on paper to make a design they like or to make a 
figure or object they have in mind. Likewise, old lace, rickrack, but- 
tons, and beads can be pasted to make figures, Chrismas tree deco- 
rations, or interesting designs in different textures. 

It is fun to draw on corrugated paper for it gives a three-dimen- 
sional effect. Old boxes supply the cardboard needed for scratch-resist- 
ant drawings. Have the children color heavily a design on the card- 
board, leaving some areas uncolored. Paint the cardboard with black 
tempera. The next day when the paint has set, scratch it with rocks, 
nails, combs, scissors, or anything else available. The thick crayon de- 
sien will show through to give an unusual effect. Oatmeal boxes and 
tubes are good bases for papier-mdché animals. Clothes hangers are a 
source of wire to connect various parts of the animals. 

A flour-salt-and-water solution smoothed on an object gives a 
raised texture which is attractive for Christmas ornaments. Tin-can lids 
can be cut with scissors and bent into shape to hang on a tree for deco- 
ration. Most kindergarten children can do this. ' 

Old spools dipped in paint and pressed on paper can make book 
covers or wrapping paper. Odd shapes of wood—swab sticks, tongue 
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depressors, or dowels—are often useful. Wrapping paper can be dipped 
in water, crumpled in the hand, unwadded, and covered with drops of 
paint splashed on from a brush. Tilting the paper gives a variety of 
lines. Old sponges are excellent to use in painting. The children like 
them because they are different. Colored chalk is useful on paper as 
well as on the chalkboard. If the paper is dampened first, it will be 
easier to handle. Bogus paper is the most desirable for chalk work. 


Soft-wood scraps of all kinds are suitable materials for all age 
groups. Even a pre-school child can make his idea of a boat, train, or 
plane. As he grows older, he will design objects requiring greater skill 
in construction. 

Children express themselves through the medium of crayons, 
paints, and finger paints. For coloring, give the child a large piece of 
paper and a box of colors. It is practical to break the crayons in half 
and remove the wrappers. By using the sides of a crayon, it is easier 
for the child to color large areas. For painting, it is advisable to have 
an easel in the room. However, if there is none, the teacher can 
spread newspapers on a table or the floor, put paints in a cup-cake 
tin, give the child some brushes, and let him experiment. Most chil- 
dren like to finger paint, but sometimes a child is reluctant because 
he does not want to get his hands dirty. After he has done it several 
times, he soon forgets the messiness. In finger painting, the teacher 
can show the child how he can experiment with all the different parts 
of his hands and arms. 

Standard classroom blocks and a barrel or two provide opportun- 
ities for all types of building. Here, creativeness can be encouraged by 
euiding the children to put their ideas to practical use in building a 
village, using small cars as vehicles on the roads, or making an air- 
plane they can use. 

A youngster’s liking for cooking to supplement school experiences 
should be encouraged. For parties, the children prepare refreshments; 
bake cup cakes, gingerbread, and cookies; cook applesauce; make 
candy or ice cream. A hot plate in the room adds to the convenience, 
and a trip to the school kitchen makes an oven available for baking. 
Turn the children loose on icing and decorating. The results will 
delight you. Divide the recipe ingredients among the children so each 
child contributes his share to the group enterprise. 

One of the children’s favorite materials is a feltboard—twenty- 
four by thirty-six inches-—on a rack which can be placed on a table, 
floor, or wall. With boxes of flannel and felt pieces, one can have 
much creative fun exploring possibilities. A small group of children 
can cut out characters for a play and act out the story with the board 
as a stage. Or, an individual child can create a picture and tell a 
story about it. 

The rhythm band allows freedom of expression. All the children 
play instruments together to get the feel of the rhythm. One youngster 
can be the leader and have each group of instruments play those parts 
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which to him seem to be suitable. Every child has own ideas and these 
ideas are respected. 

Children enjoy telling stories to each other and to the group. 
Usually one youngster has more talent than the others. Use his ideas 
to stir the imaginations of his classmates. It is effective to write what 
a child tells and then read it back to him. He and his classmates will 
add to the story. This will encourage other children to use their imag- 
inations to tell stories. A trip to a farm, fire station, or bakery will 
bring opportunities for factual story telling. The group can contribute 
to this, and then illustrate their story. Sometimes it is fun to have a 
silly-story time for a change of pace. Encourage the children to make 
up silly stories and dictate them to the teacher. This can.lead to an 
enjoyable experience. 

Children respond to the rhythm and sound of poetry. Teachers 
usually read many poems to them and stress the lilting quality and 
sameness of sound. Encourage the youngsters to compose poetry of 
their own, starting with two-line couplets and expanding as they get 
the feel of the rhythm. It helps at first to suggest a subject: pumpkin, 
snow, or whatever else is important to the child at that moment. 
Write what the youngster says and repeat it for him. Perheps the class 
can make an illustrated book of original poems. School newspapers 
often provide a stimulus. Above all, creative writing should be fun. 

Children like to write their own songs. Often a simple original 
poem will suggest a song. Try to encourage this by suggesting that 
they sing the words instead of saying them. Several childrer. can con- 
tribute tunes which can be picked out on the piano by the teacher. 
This takes a lot of encouragement but is a source of joy to the 
children. They never fail to marvel at their own ideas. 

Freedom of expression and appreciation are the keys to the whole 
program of fostering creativity. Every child must know his efforts 
will be appreciated and encouraged. Thus, the program is not static; 
there are no set rules. Every child tries to contribute his ideas, and 
they are accepted by all. This does not mean that praise is given 
where no praise is due. Rather, each child should be urged to work 
to his capacity; he should be guided when he needs help, but not 
directed. 

Every child has a spark of creativeness. To foster and develop 
this creativity, the teacher and parents must love, understand, and 
respect the individual child and his ideas. 
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A NEW DESIGN FOR DEV ELOPING 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Curis A. DEYounc* 


Next year, 1957, is the Centennial Year for Illinois State Normal 
University, which began as an institution concerned primarily with 
the education of elementary teachers. This will remain a major con- 
cern of this teacher-educating institution during the second century 
of service. 


Three R’s Multiplied by Two 


The chief accent in 1857 was on the training of teachers to handle 
the three R’s—reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic—in the elementary 
school; the education of teachers in the second century at Illinois State 
Normal University will take full cognizance of the expanded and en- 
riched program of elementary education. The so-called fundamentals 
have expanded from the basic three to at least two times three. Six 
of the fundamental areas accented in modern elementary education, 
and to be reckoned with in teacher-education programs, are tersely 
mentioned here. 


Reading 


The first of the three R’s, at least in the primary grades, will 
continue to be reading. Hence the curriculum for the education of 
elementary school teachers will retain its required course in reading 
methods and electives, such as advanced reading methods and reading 
clinics, in addition to graduate work in this important area. 

‘Riting 

With most elementary schools having manuscript writing in the 
early grades and cursive writing in later grades, the modern elementary 
school teacher needs to know both. At present the only specific course 
work at Illinois State Normal University in teaching handwriting 
occurs during the summer session when an elective, one-week clinic 
is offered. It is predicted that in the next century of teacher education 
at Illinois State Normal University a return will be made to its earlier 
history, and that work in handwriting will be required of elementary 
majors or at least a legible standard of writing on paper and chalk- 
board will be demanded for graduation. 


’Rithmetic 


Arithmetic or mathematics was, and is, an important part of the 
“trivium” of the elementary school. It has been taught at Illinois 
State Normal University every year of the ninety-nine years of teacher 


*Professor of Education and Head of the Department of Education and 
Psychology 
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preparation and will continue to play a conspicuous role in the ele- 
mentary program. It is hoped that in this scientific age quantitative 
concepts will enter the general education of all teachers. 


Recreation 


When Illinois State Normal University was founded, a cliché 
in the common schools of the nation was “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” Many children in elementary schools still find their 
chief zest in the recess and activity periods. The state laws of Illinois 
save added impetus to this area by requiring a course in “physical 
education for elementary teachers.” The future program of the ele- 
mentary school, including both curricular and co-curricular activities, 
is epitomized in the three-fold nomenclature of one of the national 
organizations—Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Relationships 


The “branches of learning” in the elementary school have histor- 
ically been brought together in the trunk of relationships. Reading 
is viewed as an aspect of communication skills. Geography is often 
taught in close juxtaposition to the concepts of history. The interde- 
pendence of subject areas will continue to be a distinguishing feature 
of elementary education in contradistinction to the more specialized 
fields of secondary and higher education. Hence, more interdependence 
between departments will characterize future programs for preparing 
elementary teachers. 


Resources 


The material and personal assets available in the community for 
teaching and learning are being accented today as they often were by 
versatile one-room-school teachers of earlier years. Pupils, teachers, 
administrators, and lay people are together attacking community prob- 
lems in an effort to enhance the quality of their common living. Hence, 
teachers for the elementary schools will go off campus for some of their 
observations, student teaching, and work experiences. 


Elementary Teacher Education Multiplied Too 


Just as the traditional three R’s of the elementary school are 
expanding, so, too, the programs for the education of elementary 
teachers are increasing quantitatively and qualitatively. Six of the 
R’s in the preparation of future elementary teachers are briefly 
mentioned, to supplement those previously listed. 


Recruitment 


Since driftwood is not the best educational timber, the recruit- 
ment program for teachers, especially for elementary schools where 
the shortage is now so great, will be expanded and improved. Cur- 
rently a committee of the six state-supported institutions of higher 
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education in Illinois is working on the problems of “Teacher Re- 
cruitment and the Quality of Those Entering the Profession of 
Teaching.” One of the effective recruitment devices for elementary 
teachers is direct experience by high-school and junior-high-school 
students in working with children in and out of school. A second 
device is the expanding work of the Future Teachers of America. 


Reality 


There is some justification for the criticism that professional work 
in teacher education tends to be unrealistic. In the future programs 
of teacher education, realism will be wedded to idealism. Actuality 
and practicality, through building teacher-education curricula upon 
competencies actually needed in the classroom and community, will 
replace vague arm-chair generalizations about what the teacher- 
education program should include. The elementary teacher knows 
that the verb “to teach” has two accusatives: the pupil and the learn- 
ing materials. Hence, direct experiences with children for a prolonged 
period will supplement the textbook on child growth and develop- 
ment. Materials centers and community experiences will help teachers 
surround elementary children with realism as well as idealism. 


Remedial work 


Although the chief accent in teacher education is on the positive 
program of helping elementary pupils grow normally, there is, with 
the unfortunate increase in class size, a greater need for helping 
teachers with diagnostic and remedial programs. Developmental 
reading accenting the positive will be supplemented by courses and 
techniques in remedial and corrective reading. 


Research 


From the days of Benjamin Franklin, a small group of educators 
have been interested in objectivity and the scientific spirit. During 
the next century teacher education will undoubtly advance further in 
the direction of experimentation and research. The old “training 
schools” are being renamed and revitalized into “laboratory schools” 
for demonstration, observation, experimentation, and research. Many 
teacher-education institutions now have no budgetary items classified 
as “research.” Gradually teacher-educators in large numbers are 
turning to experimentation and research instead of opinion, tradition, 
rule-of-the-thumb, and the paste-pot-and-scissors method of making 
courses of study. 


Re-education 


Over the main entrance to the New Jersey State Teacher College 
at Newark is the quotation: “Who dares to teach must never cease to 
learn.” The teaching profession, as no other, provides a challenge to 
continue growth. Elementary teachers, who typically work with cur- 
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ricular materials that can be adjusted to pupil and societal needs, are 
not bound by self-satisfaction and calloused complacency--they will 
continue to stretch forward in the pursuit of perfection. A teacher- 
cducating institution has, therefore, the continuing challenge to 
modify its courses and curricula to meet the needs of in-service edu- 
cation for teachers who return for summer sessions or for graduate 
or post-graduate leaves-of-absences for a year or more. Since many 
persons are now entering elementary teaching with substandard certif- 
icates and subminimum preparation, continuous re-education is a 
sine qua non if they are to be persona grata. 


Rewards 


Salaries, and fringe benefits such as adequate retirement. sys- 
tems, generally must be increased to attract, retain, and reward those 
who make clementary education a teaching career, Fortunately, the 
continued development of single salary schedules is helping to make 
elementary teaching more attractive financially, Money, however, is 
secondary or tertiary to the real elementary teacher. She loves child- 
ren first. Intrinsic remuneration, respect and gratitude of the learner, 
cooperation of parents, and status in the community are among the 
intangible rewards that can make teaching in elementary education a 
respected profession. ‘These “tangible intangibles” will attract more 
students into elementary teaching, which is so heavily laden with to- 
morrow’s possibilities. 
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